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Incidents and Reflections —No. 332. 


FAMILY VISITING. 


Among the religious engagements into which 
the ministers and religiously concerned mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends have often been 
led, is that of visiting individuals and families 
from house to house. There is this peculiar fea- 
ture about it, that, whilst in a public meeting a 
person may put aside the close preaching of the 
minister with the plea that it was designed for 
others than himself, in a family opportunity 
there is no room for such evasion, but the mes- 
sage may come to him with the directness of 
Nathan’s appeal to King David, “ Thou art the 
man.” There are few, if any, services in which 
a minister can be engaged that requires greater 
watchfulness and care to act under Divine guid- 
ance than such personal labors. 

Ann Branson, of Ohio, under date of 1848, 
says, “I have felt it required of me in the late 
family visit in which I have been engaged, not 
only to go to a number of families, who were 
not members of our religious Society, but also 
to some houses, whose inhabitants were entire 
strangers to me, and whose names were un- 
known, except by inquiry at the time, feeling 
attracted to the houses as we passed them, and 
feeling the woe if I did not give up to go in. 
Trying as this service was to flesh and blood, 
it isnothing to compare to a wounded conscience. 
Previous to a late engagement in several fami- 
lies of this description, I was near three days at 
a Friend’s house, shut up, without any clear 
opening whatever. But the command was, Be 
still, What will my friends say of me? was a 
query that often crossed my mind. But the an- 
swer of my Heavenly Father was on this wise, 
‘ Thy time, thy health and thy faculties, are mine. 
I have a right to do with them, and with thee, 
as seemeth unto me good.’ Thus did I remain, 
until a little opening appeared in a remote 
neighborhood where a few members were scat- 
tered. After we arrived there, and had visited 


most of those who were members, it came into my 
mind to inquire of the Friend at whose house 
we were, concerning his children, who had mar- 
ried out of the Society, where they were settled, 
and being informed that several of them were 
near by, I soon saw I must go to their houses. 
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This dedication, though greatly in the cross, 
yielded peace.” 

The same Friend mentions, in 1861, that, on 
one occasion, after making a family visit, where 
she had delivered what appeared required of 
her, and had left the house, she felt it required 
of her to go back. Great fear possessed her 
heart, lest she should be mistaken. She had an 
interview with the parents, and told them how 
it had been with her since being there before, 
telling them, “If I was mistaken in my feel- 
ings, I hoped they would pass it by, and I 
would try to be more careful in future, at the 
same time remarking that there was a secret 
language in my heart, which said, There is a 
secret hardness against some, which is not rooted 
out. But it was in great fear and trembling, 
lest I should be mistaken. When about to bid 
farewell, the individual (where it seemed to me 
the testimony belonged), with tears, and in much 
brokenness of spirit, said to me, ‘ I am glad thee 
came.’” 

Henry Hull mentions in his Journal that, 
while at work in a mill, word was sent to him 
that his father wished him to come to the house. 
He says, “ I immediately went, and found seve- 
ral Friends there, who proposed a religious op- 
portunity with the family. When I found what 
I was wanted for, I felt disturbed in my mind 
that my father should call me from my work 
upon what I then thought such a trifling occa- 
sion, and I could scarcely speak pleasantly to 
the Friends. But, soon after we sat down to- 
gether, the power of Truth spread over us, and 
the Friends were enabled to speak so plainly to 
my situation, that my spirit was broken into 
tenderness, and when I left the house tears 
flowed from my eyes. Reflecting on the solici- 
tude of my dear father for my everlasting wel- 
fare, and on the goodness of the Ancient of 
days, in that He did not leave me in the hard- 
ened state of mind I was in when I went into 
the room, my heart was humbled, and I entered 
into solemn covenant with the Lord that, if He 
would pass by my offences, I would endeavor to 
be mindful of his favors, and walk more worth- 
ily.” 

In the earlier days of our Society, greater at- 
tention was paid to family visiting than has 
latterly been the case. In the Queries adopted 
by Irish Friends, about the year 1737, one reads 
as follows, “ Doth each Monthly Meeting take 
care that a visit to the families of Friends be 
performed by well-qualified Friends once a year, 
or oftener, as occasion requires ?” 

The same subject is mentioned in the minutes 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting as early as 
1717. They say, “Considering the returns from 
the several meetings concerning visitors, this 
meeting agrees that such Monthly Meetings as 
do see a service therein, may appoint honest, 


faithful and discreet Friends to visit families 
within the compass of such meetings respec- 
tively.” In very many of the subsequent Yearly 
Meetings, advices are sent down on this subject, 
and subordinate meetings reported to the Yearly 
Meeting as to their care in this respect. In 1747 
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the minutes say, “ This meeting recommends it 
to the several Quarterly and Monthly Meetings 
within the range of this meeting, to revive and 
continue the practice of appointing solid and 
weighty Friends and elders, together with some 
of their ministers, to visit the particular fami- 
lies within their respective meetings, the good 
effects of which wholesome and serviceable part 
of our ancient practice and discipline hath been 
often attended with the Divine blessing to the 
great satisfaction of those concerned therein, 
and hath been a means of preventing many 
growing inconveniences and customs amongst 
us, which it may be difficult guarding against 
in a more public manner.” 

The practice of visiting each other’s families 
and endeavoring to help each other in a faith- 
ful support of our doctrines and testimonies, did 
not originate in Yearly Meeting advices, but 
was practised from very early times, and had 
its root in that love of the brethren and zeal for 
the honor of the Lord’s cause which marked our 
ancient worthies. 

In the history of Friends in Ireland, it is 
stated that John Exham, of Charlesville, in the 
year 1710, in the eighty-first year of his age, 
visited the greater part of the families of Friends 
throughout the island, “in which service it ap- 
peared evident to those who were witnesses of 
it, that he had a spirit of discerning. Whilst 
he was performing this visit, being in a certain 
room, he called out and inquired who was there 
present, and then told them there was among 
them a youth upon whom the Lord would pour 
forth his Spirit, and that he should visit several 
nations, which was accomplished. 

Before the accession of James II to the crown, 
the Earl of Orrery had a great house at Charle- 
ville, unto which there was frequently a great 
resort of company, and at one particular time, 
when a large company of great persons were 
there assembled, spending their time in feast- 
ing, mirth, etc., John Exham had an impulse 
in his mind to go to the house and call the peo- 
ple there met to repentance, which he accord- 
ingly did (a large crowd following him), and 
denounced the Lord’s judgments and woe to 
that great house, and that it should be destroyed, 
and become an habitation for the fowls of the air. 

Thereupon the earl’s servants attempted to 
drive him away, but the earl commanded them 
to let the honest man speak. Having delivered 
his message, he went away, but in a little time 
turned back, and called for the earl, and said 
to him, “ Because thou hast been kind and lov- 
ing to the servant of the Lord, the evil shall not 
be in thy days.” 

The event answered the prediction, for the 
great house, in the time of the wars that fol- 
lowed, after the death of the earl, was destroyed 
by fire, and became an habitation for the fowls 
of the air, that built their nests in it. 

In the Journal of Joseph Pike, of Cork, Ire- 
land, an interesting account is given of a gene- 
ral visit to the families of Friends in Ireland, 
performed by committees of the different meet- 
ings in the year 1692, in accordance with a rec- 
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ommendation sent down from the Half-Year’s 
Meeting at Dublin. J. Pike says the sub- 

committees, before entering on their visit, met 
together, and carefully considered how far their 
own example was blameless, and freely submit- 
ting to each other’s comments and endeavoring 
to rectify what was amiss. The service was per- 
formed under a living sense of the Lord’s pres- 
ence and assistance, and was so blessed that 
there was a general reformation among Friends. 


J. W. 


Military Drill in the Public Schools. 


The papers inform us that the school board 
in Chicago has voted to introduce military drill 
into the public schools of that city. This is 
what might be expected since the introduction 
of Boys’ Brigades into the churches, and it is 
an example likely to be followed in other large 
cities. Nevertheless it is greatly to be deplored 
as indicating a sad decline in civic and Chris- 
tian morality. 

It is one of the signs of the times, and signi- 
fies first, that our children and youth, though 
living under present and prospective peace, are 
to be familiarized with war, as something neces- 
sarily incident to national existence, and a 
manifestation of true patriotism, in harmony 
with Christian morality. 

2. It meansthat an essential part of the edu- 
cation of each boy shall be instructed in the 
art of deceiving, overcoming and killing his 
fellowmen. 

3. It means that the spirit and love of war, 
which for more than half a century has been 
steadily declining, shall have a revival; and 
that we are to enter into competition with na- 
tions of Europe in those vast military prepara- 
tions and expenses which make government a 
burden to be endured rather than a blessing to 
rejoice in. 

4. It means that just as the nations have 


begun to learn the practicability and wisdom of 


arbitration as the remedy for war, we put back 
the dial of reform and seek to perpetuate the 
spirit and the race of Cain. 

5. It means a lessoning of value of human 
life and the deprivation of public and private 
morals, such as always accompanies and results 
from militarism. It means that the military 
profession (which is none other than the pro- 
fession of robbery and murder) shall be put on 
a par with the learned and peaceful callings of 
the law, medicine and the ministry. 

6. It means that we shall eliminate from 
our current conceptions of Christianity the idea 
of patience, forbearance, forgiveness and hu- 
manity and that we shall substitute hatred to 
aliens as natural enemies. 

I do not mean to prophesy that all these 
evils will result from the introduction of mili- 
tary drill in the public schools, but that the 
tendencies are all in the direction I have indi- 
cated, and that if we are spared from so great a 
calamity, it will be because of Providential in- 
tervention. One thing is certain, that we can- 
not expect the protection of the Prince of Peace 
so long as we foster the spirit of war.—H. H. 
Hinman in Christian Cynosure. 


- in >. om 


War is always sacrifice—never mercy. War 
demands death and wounds and destruction. 
He who can kill and wound and destroy most, 
is the greatest hero. War respects nothing, 
blackens everything. It moves in trails across 
a country, as a venomous serpent winds through 
the grass.-—Selected. 


THE FRIEND. 


Indian Sketches. 


(Concluded from page 155.) 

Before leaving the Moravian Indian con- 
verts, it may be stated that the remnant that 
escaped the destruction on the eighth of Third 
Month, 1782, were subsequently restored to their 
residence, and the Congress of the United States 
on Ninth Month, 1788, passed an ordinance ap- 
propriating four thousand acres of Jand for their 
benefit in care of suitable trustees, their chiefs 
being Charles Killbuck and White Eyes. They 
remained under the spiritual ministry of David 
Zeisberger and Edwards and others, but the 
surrounding country becoming settled by the 
white people, it was found advisable to break 
up the settlement, and the greater part united 
with a Moravian mission on the river Thames, 
in Canada, in the year 1823. 

The Methodists had a mission among the 
Wyandots near Upper Sandusky, in Wyandot 
County, which was commenced in 1816 on his 
own responsibility by John Stewart (a mulatto), 
whose effurts opened the way for the establish- 
ment of a regular mission and society, under 
the care of James B. Finley, and which was 
continued after their removal west of the Mis- 
sissippi in 1843. One of their chiefs, and a 
convert at this mission, called Sum-mun-de-wat, 
related that being in the woods hunting along 
a small path, he met a man on horseback. In 
his own words: “ He ask me if I talk English. 
I say, ‘Little.’ He ask me ‘ How far to a house ?” 
I say, ‘May be ten mile; may be eight mile.’ 
‘Is there any path?’ ‘No; by and by this path 
go out; den all woods. You go home me— 
sleep—me go show you to-morrow.’ So he go to 
my camp; me take horse—tie—give corn and 
brush—my wife give him supper. He ask me, 
Where I come? I say, ‘Sandusky.’ Then he 
say, ‘You know Finley ?” ‘Yes,’ I say, he is 
my brother; my father.’ Then he say, ‘ He is 
my brother.’ Then I feel something in my heart 
burn ; I say, ‘ You preacher ?’ He say, ‘ Yes,’ 
and I shakes hand and say, ‘ my brother” Then 
we try to talk, and I say, “You sing and pray.’ 
So he did; then he said to me, ‘ You sing and 
pray ;’ so I did, and I so much ery I can’t pray. 
No go to sleep; I can’t. I wake; my heart so 
full. All night I pray, and praise God for his 
send me preacher to sleep in my camp. Morn- 
ing soon come and he want to go. Then I go 
and show him through the woods to the big 
road; and he take me by the hand and say, 
‘Farewell, brother, by and bye we meet up in 
Heaven.’ Then me ery and my brother cry. 
We part, and I go to hunt; all day I ery, and 
no see deer jump up and run away. I go pray 
by some log. My heart so full of joy I cannot 
walk much. I say I cannot hunt; sometimes I 
sing, then I stop and clap my hands, and look 
up to God my Heavenly Father. Then the 
love come into my heart, I can scarcely stand, 
and I go home and say, ‘ This is my happiest 
day.’” 

This simple account from an unlettered child 
of the forest, and touched by the sense of God’s 
love through a living faith in Christ Jesus our 
Lord, becomes more touching by the knowledge 
that its author was barbarously slain by three 
miscreants miscalled civilized Christian whites. 

While peaceably hunting, these human fiends 
came to his camp in the evening, and partook 
of his hospitality. After the meal was over, 
Sum-mun-de-wat kneeled and prayed in his own 
tongue, and laid down with his own wife for 
sleep. In the night the men rose and with 
axes dispatched their unsuspecting host and 
wife, rifled the camp of the proceeds of the win- 


ee 


ter’s hunt, and though apprehended, were never 
brought to trial for their base treachery. 

The following account of religious ceremonies 
by the Seneca Indians just before leaving their 
residence near Sandusky, was given in a news- 
paper about fifty years since. These Indians 
had occupied about forty thousand acres of 
land, which they sold to the United States, and 
removed in 1831 or ’32 to lands west of the Mis- 
souri, on the Neosho River. They were called 
Senecas, but Henry C. Brish, their sub-agent, 
claimed there was no Senecas among them, 
they in fact being a mixture of Mingoes (which 
was the tribe of the celebrated Logan), Cayugas, 
Delawares and Wyandots, and were about four 
hundred in number when they removed. 

“ Although we supposed ourselves early, the 
Indians were there before us. The first object 
which arrested our attention was a pair of the 
canine species, one of each gender, suspended on 
a cross, one on each side thereof. The animals 
had been strangled ; not a bone was broxen, 
nor could a distorted hair be seen. They were 
of a beautiful cream color, except a few dark 
spots on one naturally, and put on the other 
artificially by the devotees. The Indians are 
very particular in the selection of dogs entirely 
white for these occasions, and will give almost 
any price for them. 

The dogs were decorated by tying ribbons 
tastefully just above the nose, and near the eyes, 
another; round the neck was a white ribbon, to 
which were added some bulbous roots concealed 
in another white ribbon. This was placed di- 
rectly under the right ear, and I suppose was in- 
tendedasan amuletorcharm. Then ribbonswere 
bound round the forelegs, at the knees, and near 
the feet. These were red and white alternately. 
Around the body was profuse decoration ; then 
the hind legs were decorated as the fore ones. 
Thus the victims were prepared and ornamented 
for the sacrifice. While making this examina- 
tion, I was almost unconscious of the large 
number of Indians which assembled for the 
service. 

Adjacent to the cross was a large fire, built 
on a few logs; although the snow was several 
inches deep, they had prepared a sufficient 
quantity of dry combustibles and placed there- 
on their fire, which I suppose was kindled from 
flint and steel, being for a holy purpose. 

It was a clear and beautiful morning, and as 
the first rays of the sun were seen in the tops of 
the towering forest and its reflections on the 
snow, the Indians simultaneously formed a semi- 
circle around the cross, each flank resting on 
the pile of logs. Good Hunter, who officiated 
as high priest, now appeared, and arrayed in 
his pontifical robes, appeared quite respectable. 
The Indians being all assembled (not a squaw 
was present), at a signal given by the high 
priest, two young Indians sprang upon the 
cross, and each taking one of the victims, 
brought it down and presented it on his arms 
to the high priest, who receiving it with great 
reverence, advanced to the fire, and with a very 
grave and solemn air laid it thereon, and this 
he did with the other, and retired to the cross. 

In a devout manner he now commenced an 
oration; the tone of his voice was audible and 
somewhat chanting. At every pause in his 
discourse he took from a white cloth which he 
held in his left hand a portion of dried odorifer- 
ous herbs, which he threw on the fire as incense. 
In the meantime his auditory, their eyes on the 
ground, with grave aspect and in solemn silence, 
stood perfectly motionless, listening attentively 
to every word he uttered. This continued until 
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the victims were entirely consumed and the 
incense exhausted, when he concluded his ser- 
vice; the oblation was made, and the wrath of 
the Great Spirit, as they believed, appeased. 

They then repaired to their council-house, 
each Indian as he entered, seating himself ou 
the floor in a circle, several of them then de- 
livered speeches setting forth their deeds and 
prowess, and what great things they expected 
to accomplish in the future. Good Hunter, 
who had “ laid his robes away ; his mitre and 
his vest,” closed the harangues. His remarks, 
being brief, modest and appropriate, such as 
became a priest of one of the lost tribes of Israel. 

The floor was now cleared and an Indian 
dance followed, in which “Air gahon” (man), 
and “utch ke” (woman), participated. 

“ During the festival, fut deer and hogs, neatly 
dressed, wheat and corn bread, with other dain- 
ties of Indian housewifery, were hospitably of 
fered to all. Large kettles of soup, with quan- 
tities of maple sugar added, formed a very 
agreeable saccharine compound. A refusal to 
partake of their bounty would have been con- 
sidered disrespectful, if not unfriendly.” : 

I have condensed the account of this solemn 
festival of the Indians, carefully preserving the 
substance and mostly the language of the nar- 
rator, and we may find in it food for thought, 
whether we, who have been more blessed in 
many particulars, might not profit by reflecting 
on the faith and reverent behavior of these un- 
tutored people. Rosert Hurron. 

Eleventh Month, 1895. 

acsemeniiiimmnrns 


“Hoe the First Hill of Corn.” 


I took the county examination, and, after se- 
curing a first-grade certificate, was sent to ’ 
where there had been no school for over eight 
years. There was no school-house, and I had 
to teach in an old church, with not even a 
black-board, until the children, with my assist- 
ance, got one. The children had had ample 
time to go wild, and wild, indeed, had they 
grown. ‘They only delighted in dipping, chew- 
ing and smoking the filthy weed. You can im- 
agine how I felt to see nice-looking boys and 
girls, from six to sixteen years of age, dipping 
or chewing in the school-room, for they didn’t 
think it mattered where they took a dip, or 
where they sent the saliva when it overflowed 
their mouths. It was, indeed, a dismal and dis- 
couraging work, and every one said I'd never 
do anything with those children, because I 
didn’t look strong enough to whip them as they 
ought to be whipped. In our last moral phil- 
osophy class recitation, the president gave us a 
little talk, which I shall never forget, and among 
his many helpful suggestions, he remarked, 
“Hoe the first hill of corn you come to, and 
hoe it well.” A very homely statement, isn’t 
it? Yet there is enough logic in it, as the coun- 
try preacher says, to furnish subject matter fora 
divine. As that was my first hill, I determined 
to hoe it well. By kind treatment I succeeded 
in getting the scholars to love me, and the par- 
ents, of course, followed suit. At the end of the 
first session I was so pleased with the improve- 
ment made that I promised to return. I did 
so. The children, as a whole, were respectful 
towards me, but they were disagreeable to each 
other. Every day they’d have a big fight or 
quarrel. I couldn’t imagine what to do, after 
punishing in every way I could possibly think 
of. At last I thought if I could get them to 
become Christians it would help them. It so 





revival, and I invited him to come over every 
afternoon, to hold meetings with the children. 
The parents, of course, disapproved, saying they 
were not old enough, and as soon as I left, their 
religion would leave, too. But I am glad to 
say that it did not so happen. After that they 
grew very loving. I became so interested in 
these children that I felt I must, by all means, 
serve them again, and more especially when I 
saw the pretty new school-house erected as a 
result of hard labor on my part. This past ses- 
sion everything was convenient and pleasant. I 
now feel that I’ve hoed that hill well, and I 
presume I shall leave that nicely-painted little 
school-house for some other school ma’am, and 


find another hill to hoe.—American Missionary. 
—_———-2——____ 


Integrity. 

The Village Record of West Chester, lately 
published an article containing some examples 
of integrity in business transactions, which are 
interesting : 

Some years since, the members of the United 
States Congress passed a bill, voting themselves 
an extra allowance, amounting to some four or 
five thousand dollars each, under the plea of its 
being “ back pay.” 

Its justice was questioned by many, but it is 
believed it was accepted by most of the members. 

Washington Townsend was at that time our 
representative, and being a strictly conscientious 
man, declined to draw his share of it. 

On his return home the writer called upon 
him, and expressed his approval of his honest, 
upright course. His reply was, “ It [the money], 
did not belong to me.” He lived and died at 
his residence on Marshall Square, respected by 
all, and justly entitled to the appellation of 
“Honorable.” 

The two incidents relating to Lloyd Mifflin 
and Samuel Field were published in the Daily 
Local News a few years since, but they are such 
bright examples of strict integrity, followed by 
such happy results, that their re-publication 
might be of benefit : 


LLOYD MIFFLIN. 
Lloyd Mifflin, who lived and died at Ger- 


mantown, Pa., some years since, was a clerk in 
the old Bank of the United States when it began 
to decline. He was aware of its approaching 
insolvency, as were other employees, who, with 
him, were shareholders in the stock of the bank. 
He was approached by some of the latter with 
the recommendation that as the bank was likely 
to fail, it would be advisable for him to dispose 
of his stock. Lloyd Mifflin said “ No!” as by 
so doing he would be taking advantage of those 
who had not the knowledge which his position 
afforded him. He retained his stock, and what 
was of infinitely more value, he retained a con- 
science void of offence toward God and man, 
and died in peaceful old age. He was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends in good standing. 
SAMUEL FIELD, 


one of Philadelphia’s many upright business 
men, died First Month, 1891, respected and 
beloved by all who knew him. 

The day after his interment a memorial meet- 
ing was held in the Presbyterian place of wor- 
ship on Walnut Street (of which society he was 
an honored member), at which a number of 
feeling addresses were made by some of Phila- 
delphia’s most respected citizens. A small vol- 
ume containing these has been compiled by his 
intimate friend of forty years’ standing, Henry 
C. Townsend, a part of one of which, by Jos. 


happened that the preacher soon after began a} L. Davis, is as follows : 


“ T suppose there is no one within these walls 
to-night, except possibly the members of his own 
family, who has more reason to bless the memory 
of Samuel Field than the one now standing 
before you. I think I knew him for a longer 
period than me one here, except it may be his 
friend, Henry C Townsend. After I 
had gone into business, and the house with 
which I was connected had failed, he sought 
me out, and took me into his own office, and ‘for 
thirty years I was closely associated with him. 
I, therefore, knew him thoroughly as a Christian 
business man and the true friend that he was. 
I feel constrained to tell you of one incident, at 
least, that will illustrate his noble character. 

. I was sitting one day at a desk in 
the far corner of the room, when a managing 
director of one of the largest corporations in 
this country entered and was soon engaged in 
earnest conversation with him. I did not hear 
all the conversation, but what I heard was this: 

‘Never!’ said Mr. Field, ‘ what would the other 
rom think ? Quite an animated discussion 
vilowed, which I will not detail, but the sub- 
wae was that Samuel Field had invested a 
large amount in that corporation, and the news 
now brought to him was that they were, as they 
call it, ‘a little shaky.’ ‘Certain bankers have 
threatened certain things, and they will doubt- 
less carry out their threats, in which event the 
securities will not be worth twenty-five cents on 
the dollar.“ I advise you to sell out.’ Mr. Field 
turned to him and said, ‘I have invested in 
these securities for better or worse, for richer or 
poorer. I would have it on my conscience if, 
with the knowledge I now possess, I dared to 
throw these securities upon the market and 
thus cheat some innocent person.’ There are 
very few men who could have resisted the temp- 
tation to sell, and yet he did resist. The crash 
came, and, to my knowledge, he held those 
securities for many years, and finally disposed 
of them at a great loss. If he were alive to- 
night, I would not tell this. I repeat it only 
that I may show something of his character. If 
you went to him for advice upon matters of 
business or otherwise, he would always look at 
the moral side first. ‘Have you any doubt,’ he 
would ask, ‘as to the morality of that?’ And if 
the reply should be, ‘ Yes, I have,’ he would 
say,‘Then don’t touch it—don’t touch it—for 
if you have the slightest doubt, it is sufficient to 
condemn it. Don’t have anything to do with 
it. This was Samuel Field. May the example 
which he set be followed by every one of us.” 

The determination always to look first at the 
moral side of any question of business was also 
a striking characteristic in the successful busi- 
ness career of the late President of the Cambria 
Iron Company, 


EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND. 


He was a native of West Chester, and when 
quite a young man entered the dry goods house 
of Wood, Bacon & Co., of Philadelphia, where, 
by his tact, industry and integrity, he rose to a 
partnership, without any pecuniary aid from 
his father or family. 

Sitting one day in his office he was approached 

by one “of the stockholders of the Cambria, 
whose family controlled a large portion of the 
stock of the company, with a request for a loan. 
E. Y. T. replied “ he had none of his own loose.” 
“ But,” he was answered, “ there is plenty of the 
Cambria money, let me have some of that.” E. 
Re me emphatically said in reply, “I would 
rather cut off my right band than touch one 
dollar of the Cambria money.” 
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One of the fire insurance companies of Phila- 
delphia had met a loss in the South, probably 
a heavy one, which they had not been able to 
settle to the satisfaction of both parties. 

One of the Directors, who was a connection 
of E. Y. T.,a man of pleasing manners and 
possessed of considerable administrative abili- 
ties, went South, and by his intelligence and 
address, succeeded in effecting a satisfactory 
settlement. After his return home, the money 
paid and the account on the books of the com- 
pany closed, this director received a check from 
the southern parties for three hundred dollars. 
Although evidently intended as a personal re- 
ward for his successful exertions, he felt some 
doubt whether it would be right for him to ac- 
cept it as his own property. He was advised 
by some of his family to “ put it in his own 
pocket, as he had earned it.” He answered, 
“I do not feel quite square in the matter; I be- 
lieve I will go and ask Uncle Edward about it.” 
E. Y. T. said to him, “ Well, I expect nine men 
out of ten would say keep it; but if it was my 
case I would hand it over to the insurance 


company, and I taink you will feel better if 


you do so.” 

The advice was taken and he said, “I do feel 
better.” 

The foregoing was related to the writer by 
the director himself on the day of the interment 
of the remains of E. Y. T., on which occasion 
it was remarked by a person present there 
were congregated more bank and railway presi- 
dents than he had ever seen together before, 
and yet so kind and considerate was he for all 
classes that it was a!so attended by the mechanics 
of the neighborhood of Bryn Mawr, ove of whom 
requested the privilege of assisting in carrying 
his remains to their last resting-place, saying 
that “ he had set him up in business,” &c. 

It was by faithfully following the Divine 
Monitor placed in every heart, which was pur- 
chased for us all by the life, suffering, death, 
resurrection and ascension of our blessed Re- 
deemer that these men were enabled to lead 
such exemplary lives of integrity, and finally 
lay down their heads in peace with a humble 
hope of entering upon a scene of eternal happi- 
ness hereafter, where there is no sin, no sorrow, 
no suffering. 

Aw OCTOGENARIAN. 

West Cuester, Eleventh Month 19th, 1895. 


Prayer to “Christ Jesus, Even Him That Was 


Crucified.” 


Although the early Friends were at times 
charged by their adversaries with being deists, 
nothing can be clearer to the unprejudiced 
reader of Friends’ writings of that day than 
their testimony to a complete and unequivocal 
acceptance of Jesus Christ in his Divinity, his 
outward work and sufferings for the redemption 
of mankind, and in all his holy offices. Espec 
ially to the point is a passage in the works of 
Thomas Ellwood (see Life, page 331), wherein 
he refutes certain charges of deism preferred 
against William Penn by George Keith—once 
a professor with Friends, but who afterwards 
went with the Episcopalians, and became a bit- 
ter opponent of Quakerism. After referring to 
Keith’s own statements in defence of Friends, 
made while as-ociated with them in former 
years, Thomas Ellwood says : 

“He (George Keith) well knows that neither 
he, nor William Penn, nor any of the Quakers, 
ever were deists, ever did deny, disown or dis- 
believe the coming, incarnation, sufferings and 


THE FRIEND. 


death of Christ, as man outwardly in the flesh, 
his resurrection, ascension and mediatorship, 
and He himself has undesignedly acquitted W. 
Penn from the charge of deism by a story he 
told in his first Narrative (p. 38), that upon some 
urging him to give an incident of one English 
Quaker that he ever heard pray to Christ, Wil- 
liam Penn, being present, said, J am an Eng- 
lishman and a Quaker, and I own I have oft 
prayed to Christ Jesus, even Him that was cruei- 


fied. 


“This was in the year 1678.”—The United 
Friend. 


SELECTED. 
ABOUT YOUR DAILY WORK. 


How can I work for God, 
What will He let me do? 

Your daily tasks, my friend, 
Are what He asks of you. 


These simple, common tasks 
That come to me each day ? 

Yes, do them all for God, 
And He will bless your way. 


If done for love of God 
No task is ever small; 

His blessing on our work 
Shall sanctify it all. 


BETWEEN THE DAYS. 


EMMA HERRICK WEED. 


Between the days—the weary days— 

He drops the darkness and the dews : 
Over tired eyes his hand He lays, 

And strength, and hope, and life renews. 
Thank God for rest between the days! 


Else who could bear the battle’s stress, 
Or who withstand the tempest’s shocks ; 

Who thread the dreary wilderness 
Among the pitfalls and the rocks, 
Came not the night with folded flocks! 


The white light scorches; and the plain 
Stretches before us, parched with heat. 

But, by and by, the fierce beams wane; 
And lo! the nightfall, cool and sweet, 
With dews to bathe the aching feet ! 


For He remembereth our frame ! 
Even for this I render praise. 
Oh, tender Master, slow to blame 
The falterer on Life’s stony ways— 
Abide with us—between the days! 
—The Independent. 
oie 
SELECTED. 
WE CANNOT TELL! 
Perhaps before the dawn’s dim hours commence 
A swilt and sudden voice may call us hence, 
Hence from this world in other worlds to dwell— 
We cannot tell! 


Perhaps before the quiet stars arise 

An unexpected night may meet our eyes, 

A night ten thousand suns cannot dispel— 
We cannot tell! 


Perhaps before an hour is sped away, 
With awed, hushed tones our fellow-men will say, 
“The spirit has escaped the earthly shell ” 
m We cannot tell ! 


Oh, friends, behooves it not our souls to be 
Ready at all times for eternity, 
Since when for us may ring the passing bell 
We cannot tell? 
Susie M. Best. 
CINCINNATI, 1892. 
oc) 


SELECTED. 
THE BORDER LAND. 


“ Father, into Thy loving hands, 
My feeble spirit I commit, 
While wandering in these Border Lands, 
Until Thy voice shall summon it. 


Father, I would not dare to choose 
A longer life, an earlier death ; 

I know not what my soul might lose 
By shortened or protracted breath. 


These Border Lands are calm and still, 
And solemn are their quiet shades, 

And my heart welcomes them, until 
The light of life’s long evening fades, 


I heard them spoken of with dread, 
As fearful and unquiet places ; 

Shades, where the living and the dead 
Look sadly in each other’s faces. 


But since Thy hand hath led me here, 
And I have seen the Border Land, 

Seen the dark river flowing near, 
Stood on its brink, as now I stand, 


There has been nothing to alarm 
My trembling soul: how could I fear 
While thus encircled with Thine Arm ! 
I never felt thee half so near. 


What should appal me in a place 
That brings me hourly nearer Thee ? 
When I may almost see Thy face: 
Surely ’tis here my soul would be. 


They say the waves are dark and deep; 
That faith has perished in the river; 
They speak of death with fear, and weep; 

Shall my soul perish ? Never! Never! 


I know that Thou wilt never leave 

The soul that trembles while it clings 
To Thee: I know Thou wilt achieve 

Its passage on thine outspread wings. 


And since I first was brought so near 
The stream that flows to the Dead Sea, 

I think that it has grown more clear 
And shallow than it used to be. 


I cannot see the Golden Gate 
Unfolding yet to welcome me; 
I cannot yet anticipate 
The joy of Heaven’s jubilee. 


But I will calmly watch and pray, 
Until I hear my Saviour’s voice, 
Calling my happy soul away 
To see his glory and rejoice.” 


Earty Impresstons.—“ Papa, I am walk- 
ing right in your footsteps,” shouted a child in 
high glee. The father turned with alarm, for 
he was travelling over a dangerous bog in order 
to shorten his journey. Unconsciously he had 
led his own boy into a place of danger. He 
caught the little fellow in his arms, and has- 
tened back to take a roundabout path, but one 
in which the child would be safe if it again fol- 
lowed him. 

It is often the undesigned examples that leave 
the most lasting influences. The moods and 
manners that leave us when we know it not; 
the stinging words that spring to the lips with- 
out forethought; the angry looks that grow 
upon the face unbidden, the unkind deeds that 
were not planned—these make impressions that 
eternity cannot efface. 

I stood in the cell of a murderer, who on the 
next day was to suffer the penalty of his crime. 
Speaking of his reckless career, he said : “ How 
could it be otherwise when I had such bad 
training? I was taught these things from my 
youth. When only four years old my mother 
poured whiskey down my throat to see how I 
would act.” On the morning of his execution, 
I saw the wretched mother bid good-bye to the 
son whom her influence had helped to that 
shameful end. 

On the other hand, kind words and holy 
deeds, dropped casually by the way, leave a 
holy fragrance that can never be lost. One of 
the grandest women I have ever known, now 
nearing the threescore years and ten, said to 
me, not long ago. “My mother once blamed 
me for a thing which I did not do. I went to 
my room, and had a good cry over the matter, 
and, while I was there, mother came in, and 
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said, ‘Perhaps I was wrong; I hope you will 
forgive me.’ That made me love my mother 
twenty times more than before, and I often 
think to this day how sweet she was to me.” 
That good mother’s influence is still bearing 
holy fruit, and the daughter’s life is helped by 
sweet memories of the childhood days. 

Children have a way of finding out what fa- 
ther and mother are. Outsiders may be de- 
ceived, but not children in the home. Parental 
influence is remembered in after years, and the 
children are better or worse for the memories. 
—Charles A. Oliver in 8. 8. Times. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 

Eleventh Month 2nd, 1851.—In our business 
we are sometimes introduced to circumstances 
which come into collision with our religious 
scruples. I will mention one or two cases. 
Our whaling ships carry articles of trade, by 
which they are furnished with the necessary re- 
cruits at the various stopping places; at New 
Zealand, for instance, at one time there was 
nothing they traded in but muskets and pow- 
der. They are a fierce and warlike people, fre- 
quently at war, that powder is quite an article 
of trade. One of our customers, and for whom 
we do a considerable, inquired what we would 
make a large quantity of small canisters for— 
not saying for what purpose : we told about their 
value, but we soon became satisfied, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that they were for the pur- 
pose of carrying powder to trade, in the Pacific 
Ocean (he did not then decide to have them). 
Soon after, a captain came in and made the 
same inquiry, but frankly told us what they 
were for; we let him kuow that we could not, 
without doing violence to our better feelings, 
so far contribute to an indiscriminate traffic in 
the destructive article, going into the subject at 
some length ; he seemed so much impressed with 
the impropriety of the thing himself, that he 
exclaimed, “I sometimes wish I was dead and 
in heaven.” 

He passed away, satisfied with us, and em- 
ployed us afterwards before he sailed, in things 
innocent ; but there is reason to fear, such is the 
cupidity of some, that his serious impressions 
before the temptation presented, were suffered to 
pass away, and so got them made elsewhere. 
This was during the time when our business 
was very dull. Soon after this, the first person 
above alluded to, called in and enquired if we 
had the stock suitable for those which he spoke 
of. We told him we had the stock, but fully 
believing they were for the purpose alluded to, 
we could not make them; that he knew we 
were always glad promptly to serve him in such 
things as we could, and we needed business, but 
it would in us be doing a wilful wrong to make 
the articles. He also seemed satisfied, and has 
employed us a good deal. since, in the making 
of stove pipes, etc., he being a dealer in stoves, 
etc. We let him know that we did not do this 
as setting ourselves up above others. We felt 
that the infirmities of our natures were great, 
and we had need of being exceedingly watchful, 
and were desirous of preserving a conscience 
void of offence, ete. 

It is remarkable that these two persons in their 
youth were both members of Society, both having 
been disowned several years. The captain was 
decidedly the most tender man, and in the 
watches of the night may think seriously upon 
the subject. Such are some of our trials, and 
the necessity of watching unto prayer that we 
may be preserved—how important ! 

—Peleq Mitchell. 
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Abolitionism in South Carolina. 


SCOTCH COVENANTERS—THEIR ANTI- 
SLAVERY RECORD—HOW THEY 
WERE EXPELLED. 

How many of our readers are aware of the 
fact that there was in the State of South Caro- 
lina, for many years, a small body of aboli- 
tionists who uncompromisingly and persistently 
opposed the system of American slavery from 
the first ; who, at the very time when John C. 
Calhoun, at the height of his influence, was 
doing all in his power to protect its interests, 
were doing all in their power to overturn it, 
and who, when at last they had to choose be- 
tween the sacrificing of their principles and the 
abandoning of their homes, almost in a body, 
left the State and located in the then far North- 
west! Yet such is the case, as the following 
statement of facts will show. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
a few Covenanters emigrated from Scotland to 
South Carolina, locating at Port Royal and in 
the vicinity of Charleston. On account of the 
unhealthy condition of the country, some re- 
turned to their native land, while others re- 
moved to Chester District. The number of these 
latter was soon increased by arrivals from other 
colonies and from abroad. For a time the tide 
of emigration turned largely in that direction. 
Chester District became the stronghold of Cov- 
enanters in the South, and one of the most im- 
portant centers in the country. At the begin- 
ning of this century there was about five hundred 
members of the Church living in that locality. 
The bodies of no less than seven of her minis- 
ters lie there, four in one graveyard, that of the 
Old Brick Church, 

These Covenanters ever proved themselves to 
be the firm, unflinching friends of liberty. It 
was to enjoy greater freedom in matters of con- 
science rather than to better their worldly con- 
dition that many of them had left their native 
home and come to the wilds of America. The 
freedom they here enjoyed they were prepared 
to maintain at any sacrifice, and to do what they 
could to have others enjoy it. One of their 
ministers was imprisoned for six months because 
of his intense activity in the cause. The kind of 
patriots these South Carolina Covenanters were 
may be inferred from his defense, when, in 1780, 
he was tried before Lord Cornwallis. “ For 
many months,” said he, “I have been held in 
chains for preaching what I believe to be the 
truth. Protection and allegiance go 
together ; and where the one fails the other can- 
not be exacted. . . The Declaration of 
Independence is but a reiteration of a principle 
which our Covenanter Fathers have always 
maintained, and have led this nation to adopt.” 

From the first, these South Carolina Cove- 
nanters opposed slavery. As, however, pre- 
vious to the Revolutionary War the number of 
slaves was comparatively small, special atten- 
tion was not directed to the evil. After that it 
increased, and ere long the traffic in the souls 
and bodies of men became a great business. 
Then with all their might that small body of 
people fought the gigantic system of American 
slavery in its stronghold and never once yielded 
or compromised. Ministers and courts con- 
stantly warned the members in strongest terms 
against having anything to do with it. These 
warnings were no brutum fulmen ; they were en- 
forced by discipline. The member of the church 
who by inheritance or otherwise came into pos- 
session of a slave and did not free him was, 
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And this in South Carolina where the 


ehurch. 
proslavery sentiment was strongest ! 

The earliest official deliverance with reference 
to this great evil that has been preserved is 


dated 1795. “The Reformed Presbytery in 
North America” at a meeting held at “ Rocky 
Creek (S. C.), Chester District,” adopted and 
subsequently published, “An Act for a Day of 
Public Fasting with the Causes thereof,” signed 
by the Moderator and Clerk. One of the causes 
is as follows: 

“That abominable species of murder, even 
enslaving thousands of fellow-creatures for life 
and their posterity without end and degrading 
them below the brutes, is now reduced to a regu- 
lar system and seems by a long prescription to 
brave a remedy. There is, for the present, power 
on the side of the oppressors, but no power on 
the side of the oppressed. What humane man 
but will mingle his tears with those of his fel- 
low-mortals when he sees them shut out from 
every source of rational happiness, far banished 
from their native homes, torn from dear rela- 
tions, and wallowing in the most abominable 
uncleanness, while every meaus of ameliorating 
their condition is artfully kept from their view 
by their insolent and murderous masters? Oh! 
America what hast thou to account for both to 
God and man on the head of slavery alone? 
Alas, when shall God arise for the cries of the 
oppressed !” 

As was to be expected, the position of the 
Church on this question occasioned deep feeling 
and opposition. There was pressure from with- 
out to have it abandoned or modified. Occa- 
sionally there was also a tendency on the part 
of members to yield to the pressure. By in- 
heritance, through business transactions or in 
other ways, at times Covenanters obtained pos- 
session of slaves and so became slaveholders. In 
1800 it was brought to the attention of the 
Presbytery, the highest court of the Church at 
that time, that, in New York, a member of one 
of the congregations actually owned slaves, and 
that several were guilty of the same great sin in 
congregations in South Carolina. Action was at 
once taken. The member of the church living 
in the State of New York was required to “ have 
the freedom of the three Negroes belonging to 
him registered in the county court,” and a com- 
mittee was appointed to “ repair to South Caro- 
lina with the message of this court that the 
Covenanters there must emancipate their slaves 
or be refused the communion of the Church.” 

The minutes of that committee were published 
a few years ago. The members travelled from 
New York “through Pennsylvania, and from 
Pittsburgh sailed down the Ohio to Kentucky. 
They rode from thence to South Carolina,” reach- 
ing that State in First Mo., 1801. They pro- 
ceeded at once to transact their business. “AI 
slaveholders in the communion of the Church 
were warned to attend the next meeting of the 
Committee.” At this meeting “ it was agreed to 
give this notice to persons concerned. 

“*Sir: You are hereby informed that none 
can have communion in this Church that holds 
slaves. You must therefore immediately have 
it registered legally that your slaves are freed 
before the sacrament.’ ” 

The response to the notice was all the com- 
mittee could desire. One of the members, giv- 
ing an account of what was done wrote : 

“ We were no less surprised than delighted to 
find with what alacrity those concerned came 
forward and complied with the decree of Pres- 
bytery. In one day it is believed that in the 


without any unnecessary delay, cast out of the! small community of the Reformed Presbyterian 
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Church in South Carolina not less than three 
thousand guineas were sacrificed on the altar of 
principle. The people promptly cleansed their 
hands from the pollution of the accursed thing. 
So far as it is recollected only one man, who 
had been a member of the Church, absolutely 
refused to emancipate his Negroes. His name 
is forgotten; but his location was beyond the 
line of the State, in North Carolina.” 

That there might be no failure “ the parties 
bound themselves under heavy penalties to have 
the full emancipation of their slaves carried 
into effect as soon as it could be positively as- 
certained what were the necessary formalities to 
be gone through, according to the laws of Caro- 
lina made respecting that subject.”—J. W. 
Sproull in The Independent. 





































“For “THE FRIEND.” 
“To thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, 
Oh, Israel,” “There is no enchantment against 
Jacob, or divination against Israel, as they 
abide in their tents.” I believe we shall be 
sifted as corn is sifted in a sieve, yet will not 
the least grain fall to the earth. “The Lord 
shall rise up as in Mount Perizim ; He shall be 
wroth as in the valley of Gibeon, that He may 
do his work, his strange work, and bring to pass 
his act, his strange act.” The language seems 
to arise, “Oh my people, enter into thy closet, 
hide thyself until the indignation be overpast, 
for the Lord cometh to punish the inhabitants 
of the earth for their iniquiiy.” Blessed are 
they who are enabled to get within the “ strong 
tower,” the sure refuge of the righteous, and 
there abide until the Lord ariseth for their 
help. These He will in his own time send forth 
as “lambs among wolves” to gather the scat- 
tered sheep that have wandered in the cloudy 
and dark day. He that hath permitted Israel 
to be scattered will gather them and keep them 
as a shepherd doth his flock. He will seek the 
lost, bring back to the fold that which was 
driven away, and bind up that that is broken 
and strengthen the sick, but-the fat and the 
strong He will feed with judgment. It is his 
will to bring in the lame, the halt and the 
blind, and plant them upon the mountains of Is- 
rael, “and strangers shall stand and feed your 
flocks, and the sons of the alien shall be your 
plowmen and your vine-dressers. Oh! that 
none of us may hinder the coming of that day 
when the enemy of Ephraim shall depart and 
the adversary of Judah shall be cast out, when 
Ephraim shall not envy Judah nor Judah vex 
Ephraim. Oh, for a deeper indwelling —a 
closer walk with God; O that our light may 
shine, that the love of Christ may so fill our 
souls that it will flow out to all. Surely it isa 
time when the priests and ministers weep be- 
tween the porch and the altar, saying, Spare 
thy people, O Lord, and give not thine “heritage 
to reproach. We have sinned and our fathers, 
yet the Lord in his infinite mercy is reaching 
out his helping hand, and as there is a willing- 
ness to follow as He leads, He will go before 
and make a way for his poor, dependent little 
ones, to go forth with their lives in their hands 
to publish the glad tidings of salvation in his 
name and power: these he will make fruitful 
in his fields of offering and joyful in his house 
of prayer, and as they abide in the * faith and 
patience of the saints” shall be kept in the hour 
of temptation which shall come upon all the 

world to try them thatedwell upon the earth. 

ABIGAIL VAIL. 












































































































Eleventh Month 28th, 1895. 
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The principal fountain of Truth is Truth itself. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 

The following extracts from a recent address 
by a M. E. minister are interesting as showing 
that others are gradually coming round to the 
same views that Friends have long held. 

“ Christ’s commission is announced to a woman 
at the well of Samaria, and she becomes the 
first preacher of the Messiah outside the Jewish 
commonwealth. They are women to whom 
angels from heaven announce an empty tomb, 
and to women Christ himself gives his first com- 
mission to preach to the world a risen Lord and 
Saviour, and to them are promised the same 
gifts of the Spirit that are conferred on the 
Apostles. It appears also that Paul, whose di- 
rections given to certain Asiatic women, hav- 
ing only a local significance, expected women 
to preach, sent women out to preach, gave 
women directions bow to preach, commended 
those who did preach, and gave the names of 
no fewer than twelve women whom he recog- 
nized as ordained ministers of the Gospel of 
Christ, and designated them by the same word, 
deacon, that was applied to Paul and Apollos, 
and employed the same word prophesy in de- 
scribing what those women deacons were to do, 
as was used in describing the preaching of the 
Apostles. Even the Apostle who is often mis- 
quoted and misunderstood declared that in the 
coming day, there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
neither bond nor free, neither male nor female, 
but all are one man in Christ Jesus.” 



































Natural History, Science, etc. 


Climate of British America.— Unless an actual 
day-by-day diary were given, it is almost im- 
possible to show the extraordinary amount of 
damp to which we were subject. To begin with, 
it rained almost every day, and even when the 
sky was unclouded the bush was nearly always 
wet, so that one became thoroughly soaked 
from top to toe before the morning’s work was 
over. For many days together one walked con- 
tinually in swamp or muskeg z, to the ankle, and 
often for hours at a time, in water reaching well 
above the knee. But all this was of small con- 
sequence. A warm fire would always dry out 
one’s clothes as one stood, so that one went to 
bed moderately dry. But it was during the 
night that the damp worked its worst upon us. 
We had small water-proof sheets under our blank- 
ets, and these were of great service to us, but 
one piece of water-proof will do little against 
an acre of water. It must be understood that 
on many occasions one could plunge one’s hand 
out of bed to the wrist, or even to the elbow, if 
one had a mind to, in slushy water or sodden 
moss and mud. Of course, now and again we 
found hard pieces of ground, and even made 
dry camp; but the country as a whole was 
nothing but a vast morass, and in this sodden 
condition we marched and worked and slept. 
I have heard people who ought to know, say 
that England is a damp climate to camp in, but 
England at its wettest would be child’s-play to 
this rain-haunted land, and not to be compared 
with it for a moment. Looking back on the 
expedition now I do not wonder that we were 
delayed a little by sickness, but I always mar- 
vel that we all got out of that country alive, or 
at least without some serious illness, And the 
most amusing part of the whole thing was, that 
one of the party had gone there under the doe- 
tor’s orders. But of course, neither this medical 
adviser, nor any one else for that matter, had 
any idea of the nature of the country. 

Egret Plumes.—No birds are more beautifully 
decorated than egrets. Their name is a cor- 





































ruption of the French word aigrette, and is par, 
ticularly applied to those species of herons 
which are ornamented with tufts of loose-webbed 
plumes growing from the head, the sides of the 
neck, or the back. The egrets par excellence are 
a group of snowy white ‘herons, of which our 
own little white heron or snowy egret of the 
South, is a typical representative. Indeed, it is 
this species that forms the chief source of the 
most delicate and most coveted of the plumes 
so extensively used for decorative purposes in 
millinery, nor is it surprising that such graceful 
vbjects should be sought as an article of orna- 
ment. But those who wear them are rarely 
aware of the cruelty their use occasions or the 
wholesale destruction of innocent bird-life which 
is required to maintain the supply. The beau- 
tiful plumes are the nuptial ornaments of the 
birds, and are worn only during the breeding 
season, when they are common “to both sexes, 
Hence, i in order to secure them, the birds must 
be killed during the nesting period ; and if we 
should tell the cruelty and havoc to the egret 
colonies which attend the slaughter of these 
beautiful creatures, any woman of humane feel- 
ing and refinement must look with horror upon 
the wearing of ornaments obtained through such 
a sacrifice of life. 

Formerly the egret species were abundant 
from the Middle States southward, particularly 
in the South Atlantic and Gulf States, in Cen- 
tral and South America, and as far south as the 
Argentine Republic. 

Associated with the little white egret, and 
having about the same range, is a larger species, 
the great white egret, also pure white and 
beautifully plumed. In this species the oc- 
cipital plumes are lacking, but the plumes from 
the back are long and abundant and forma 
magnificent drooping train. 

Fitteen years ago these beautiful birds were 
in almost undisturbed possession of the swamps 
and swampy islands of Southern Florida, where, 
in large rookeries of hundreds and even thous- 
ands of pairs, they reared their young in safety. 
Shortly after this date their haunts were in- 
vaded by the murderous plume hunter, and as 
colony after colony became depopulated in the 
more accessible parts of their haunts, they were 
pursued into the remotest bayous of the in- 
terior. Thus an ornithologist of note, writing 
in 1890 of a recent trip to the keys and ever- 
glades of South Florida, says : 

“ The ‘ plume-hunter’ is in greater numbers 
and more active than ever in South Florida, 
and there are absolutely no heron rookeries on 
the salt water bayous or on the outlying keys 
of the Gulf coast of Florida from Anclote Keys 
to Cape Sable.” During weeks spent in these 
regions scarcely an egret was seen, where ten 
years before their snowy white plumage and 
graceful forms were a conspicuous feature of the 
landscape. 

For several years Fort Myers was the seat of 
the traffic. Local traders were ready to pay 
high cash prices, not only for egret plumes, but 
for all bird skins that could be utilized for mil- 
linery purposes. In winter the region was vis- 
ited by buyers from the North, “ provided to 
equip hunters with breech-loaders, ammunition, 
and the most approved and latest devices for 
carrying on the warfare.” It is notorious that 
one man from New Yerk employed regularly 
for years from forty to sixty gunners in this 
murderous work. It is little wonder, then, that 
the beautiful egrets and hosts of other less at- 
tractive birds were almost exterminated in South 
Florida, or that the huntersand milliners’ agents 
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were compelled to seek new fields for the prose- | coast. 


eution of the nefarious business in Louisiana, 
Texas, Eastern Mexico, and the northern por- 
tions of South America. 

But the slaughter of these beautiful creatures 
and the rapid extermination of species after 
species of the most attractive and harmless forms 
of bird-life are by no means the worst feature 
of this barbarous business. As we have said, 
the much coveted plumes are worn by the birds 
only during the nesting season, when they are 
assembled in colonies to rear their young; but 
we must add that at this season these usually 
wary birds are approached with comparative 
ease. Affection for their young renders them less 
watchful for their own safety, and when their 
nesting haunts are invaded they fall an easy 
prey to the hunter, who shoots them indiscrim- 
inately as long as a bird remains. Says the 
writer already quoted : “ They are hunted, just 
during the period of the full perfection of the 
plumes, with such unremitting perseverance by 
the cruel plume hunters, that scarcely a rookery, 
no matter how small, escapes.” At the larger 
rookeries it was not uncommon for a single 
hunter to kill a hundred egrets in a day, for 
days in succession. The hunter cunningly se- 
eretes himself and uses a small rifle, which 
makes little noise and does not greatly alarm 
the birds ; and the murderous work is continued 
till the few birds which remain are no longer 
worth the time it would take to secure them. 
The birds that are left alive soon desert the 
region; and where there was once a vast rook- 
ery so covered with egrets “as to look from a 
distance,” as one hunter expressed it, “as if a 
big white sheet had been thrown over the man- 
groves,” not a living bird remains. 

The dead birds are gathered up by the hunter, 
the portion of the skins containing the plumes 
are stripped off, and the bodies are left in heaps 
to putrefy or become the food of buzzards and 
other birds and beasts of prey. The trees are 
still full of nests, some with unhatched eggs, 
but many containing young, doomed to a linger- 
ing death from starvation. An eye-witness of one 
of these scenes says of an island that had been 
thus desolated only a few days before his visit : 

“The trees are full of nests, some of which 
still contained eggs, and hundreds of broken 
eggs strewed the ground everywhere. I found 
a huge pile of dead, half decayed birds lying 
on the ground, which apparently had been 
killed only a day or two before. All of them 
had the plumes taken with a patch of the skin 
from the back, and some had the wings cut off; 
otherwise they were uninjured. I counted over 
two hundred birds treated in this way. I do 
not know of a more horrible and brutal exhi- 
bition of wanton destruction than that which I 
witnessed here.” This is only one tragedy out 
of hundreds enacted in the wilds of Florida and 
other portions of the Gulf coast during the last 
decade, till the beautiful plume-bearing egrets 
have been reduced to a few scattered pairs, 
driven for the most part to well-nigh inaccessible 
resorts, 

For what purpose and at whose behest is all 
this cruel slaughter of the innocents? Fashion 
demands it in behalf of “ the gentler sex,” that 
they may bedeck themselves with the barbarous 
adgrnments of the savage! It is for “ tender- 
hearted woman” that this sacrifice is made!— 


Our Animal Friend. 


Tameness of a Razorbill—A young bird of 
this species was found swimming by itself in a 
small lagoon, left by the tide off the Norfolk 












Razorbills are not common near this 


low shore, and this young bird had probably 
come in pursuit of a shoal of fish, and been un- 
able to find its companions again. 
it was quite alone, and in the absence of any 
of its own kind, made itself one of a bathing- 
party of young people, who frequented the part 
of the beach where it was first seen. It allowed 


In any case 


itself to be caught and taken up to the house, 
where, on the arrival of the elders from a drive, 
it was found in the stable-yard, sitting in the 
middle of a large preserving pan, which had 
been turned into a temporary stew-pond for a 
number of small eels which the children had 
amused themselves with catching when paddling 
in the stream the day before. “It has eaten 
all the fish!” was the first intelligence of the 
ways of the new arrival; as a fact, there were 
one or two eels left, at which the razorbill, look- 
ing like one who had greatly dined, now and 
then aimed an apathetic peck. To be carried in- 
land by children, and then, surrounded by a 
whole family of humans, to catch and eat about 
twenty live eels in a stew pan, is good evidence 
of the confidence which these birds have in man. 
From that day till its lamented death the bird 
was as much a member of the family as the fox- 
terrier or the cats. Next day it was carried 
down to the beach and placed on the wet sand 
by the breakers. It waddled down to the wa- 
ter, took a swim and came back to the shore. 
This happened twice or thrice, and as it showed 
no disposition to return to the sea, it was car- 
ried back once more to the house. Every day 
the bird was taken down to the beach and set 
free, while the whole party bathed from tents 
set on the shore. It would swim out sometimes 
as fur as a quarter of a mile, until it was a mere 
black speck on the water. ‘Then, just as it seemed 
about to leave its friends for good, the black 
speck turned into a white one as the bird turned 
its white breast towards the shore. It would 
swim steadily toward the bathing tent, seram- 
ble out of the water and walk up to the shingle 
bank, on which the party were lying enjoying 
the sun after their bath. The razorbill having 
completely identified itself with the habits of its 
hosts, would do the same, opening its wings and 
sunning itself beside them. 

One rather rough day, with a choppy sea, it 
was carried some way down the shore by a cur- 
rent and landed at a considerable distance from 
its usual point, but it succeeded in landing at a 
place opposite to where some of the party were 
waiting for it. During these excursions it dived 
and fished in the small laguons left by the tide, 
and the provision of a further supply was of 
course a delightful occupation to the children, 
to whom the razorbill’s unfailing appetite was 
a valid reason for being on the shore and in the 
water at all hours. This curious alliance lasted 
for some nine or ten days, when the bird was 
choked by its food in a rather odd way. One 
of the children was holding in its hand a flat- 
fish, which was about to be cut up into pieces 
of a size more suited to the size of the razorbill’s 
throat. The bird was sitting on her other hand 
at the time, and reaching across, seized the fish 
by the head, jerked it from her hand and swal- 
lowed it. But though not choked at the time, 
it never recovered the effects of its surfeit of 
flounder, and died, greatly lamented on the fol- 
lowing day. 

For “THE FRIEND.” 

The Editorial in Tue Frrenp of this week 
was read with satisfaction, and fully expressed 
what many deeply concerned members of our 


Society have felt for some time. Many who 
have so expressed themselves have been earnest 
in the advocacy of all changes in our rules of 
Discipline, which endeavored to make all our 
members total abstainers from all intoxicants; 
and with the courage of their convictions, also 
worked to relieve their different neighborhoods 
from the corrupting and demoralizing influence 
of houses being allowed to sell such beverages, 
either as eating-houses or hotels; and it is 
hoped this expressing of such uneasiness in THE 
FRIEND, will have the effect designed, and ena- 
ble our Society to work together hereafter, as it 
has done heretofore, so effectively, not only 
against intemperance, but other evils. 

The increase of organizations to effect the 
work which can best be done, by one united 
body, working as a whole, has proved injurious 
in other Yearly Meetings, and instead of has- 
tening the result intended, which appears so 
desirable, has really retarded it. 

If we work within our own lines, and humbly 
and honestly endeavor to strengthen them, it is 
trusted our work will be much more effective 
than in any other way. 

Chester County, Twelfth Month 6th, 1895. 





Items, 


The Arrangement with Khama.— The English 
public have been much interested in the visit of 
Khama and other native chiefs from South Africa, 
who desired that their country might not be placed 
under the authority of the Chartered Company of 
South Africa, but be continued directly under the 
control of the Imperial Government. A leading 
motive for this request was the desire to protect 
their people from the effects of strong drink. The 
London Friend for the fifteenth of Eleventh Month, 
contains the following item: 

“The final interview last week of Khama with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies resulted, on 
the whole, favorably to himself and his fellow- 
chiefs. By the terms of the decision the greater 
part of their petition is granted. The three terri- 
tories will remain as heretofore under the protec- 
tion ofthe British Crown. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the proposed railway would be aban- 
doned, but the powers of its promoters have been 
narrowly defined. The British South Africa Com- 
pany will consequently have n» power in the coun- 
try, except on the strip of land granted for the rail- 
way. The matter which is of especial interest to 
the Christian Churches is in regard to the prohi- 
bition of the liquor. The petition of Khama de- 
clared : ‘ Your petitioners do not know much about 
the Chartered Company except that it does not 
protect the natives from the white man’s liquor.’ 
And in his speeches up and down the country he 
has made it clear that drink is the great enemy he 
fears. ‘ Drink is the destruction of my town.’ It 
would therefore have been sad, had a Christian 
country forbidden him the right to attack that 
enemy with all his power. By the terms of the 
decision now published, it appears that he is to 
have that right. ‘ White man’s strong drink shall 
not be brought for sale into the country now as- 
signed to the chiefs, and those who attempt to 
deal in it or give it away to black men will be 
punished. No new liquor license shall be issued, 
and no existing liquor license shall be renewed.’ 
It is not quite evident why there should not be the 
same power of punishment of ‘ those who attempt 
to deal in it or give it away to’ white men as well 
as black; and there may be difficulties as regards 
the men employed in making the new railway. 
But we may hope that any drinking will be strictly 
confined within the limits of the strip of land 
granted to the Company. The appointment of an 
English officer with other white men, and a force 
of black mounted police to assist him in carrying 
out the prohibitory regulations, may be expected 
to prove effective. The chiefs must themselves, of 
course, give their support, but the past action of 
Khama leaves no room for fear on that account. 
To a representative who called on the chiefs after 
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the decision had been published, they said: ‘We 
very much approve of Mr, Chamberlain’s views 
concerning the drink question. We rejoice also to 
know that the officers of the Imperial Government 
will live among us.’ Altogether there seems to be 
much ground for thankfulness in the decision 
given.” 


THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH 14, 1895. 





The tree is known by its fruits. Men do not 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles. Hence 
it is a reasonable requisition that he who pro- 
fesses to be a disciple of Christ should manifest 
his faith by his works. 

When our Saviour was asked, “ What shall 
we do, that we might work the works of God?” 
He answered, “ This is the work of God, that 
ye believe on Him whom He hath sent.” This 
belief or faith we regard as referring, not only 
to the appearance of the Son of God, in that 
outward body, but also to those convictions 
which He sends to the hearts of the children of 
men. Therefore if we would work the Works 
of God, we must reverently heed the Divine 
call to our individual souls, and faithfully obey 
in whatever line our Father in Heaven leads 
us. Because a brother or sister is led into the 
exercise of the ministry, and blessed therein, it 
d.es not follow that we ought to enter into the 
same line of service. That one whom we esteem 


is led to devote time and labor to the spread of 


sound sentiments and correct views respecting 
peace, temperance, moral reform or other right 
things, does not prove that our appointed duties 
are thesame. We all ought to be obedient ser- 
vants of the same Almighty Ruler, who appor- 
tions to each one the position he should occupy 
in his universal family, “To one is given by the 
Spirit the word of wisdom ; to another the word 
of knowledge by the same Spirit; to another 
faith by the same Spirit; to another the gifts 
of healing by the same Spirit; to another the 
working of miracles; to another prophecy ; to 
another discerning of spirit; to another divers 
kinds of tongues; to another the interpretation 
of tongues; but all these worketh that one and 
the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man sev- 
erally as he will.” 

In outward affairs, what confusion and loss 
would result, if those employed in an extensive 
business were to select their own work, instead 
of following the directions of him who had 
charge of the whole. On a plantation, for ex- 
ample, there are many things to be done, the 
ground must be plowed, harrowed and _pre- 
pared for the seed; the seed must be sown; 
the weeds kept down; the crops gathered as 
they mature; and timely shipped to market; 
the animals must be fed and cared for; the 
tools kept in order; and various other matters 
must be attended to, if the farm is profitably 
conducted. And this cannot be done unless 
there is a competent manager, whose orders are 
obeyed by the laborers. It is so in the Church. 
The workers should be willing and industrious, 
but they ought carefully to listen to the direc- 
tion of its glorious Head, who will point out to 
every one his respective duties. 

sienna 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—The President’s message was read 
in both Houses of Congress on the 3rd instant. The 
Monroe Doctrine is for the first time formally pre- 
sented to foreign Powers as the policy of our Govern- 
ment to be strictly and vigorously enforced. His past 
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views on the silver question are reiterated ; he is op- 
posed to excessive duties, and recommends the retire- 
ment of the greenbacks, and the issue of low rate 
bonds, running for a long term. He conciudes the 
message by saying, “I have suggested a remedy which 
my judgment approves. I desire, however, to assure 
the Congress that I am prepared to co-operate with 
them in perfecting any other measure promising 
thorough and practical relief.” 

President Cleveland has sent to the Senate the 
name of Rufus W. Peckham, of New York, to be As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in place of Howell E. Jackson, deceased, and 
the Senate has confirmed the nomination. 

The paper currency of the United States outstand- 
ing Twelfth Month Ist, aggregated $1,094,586,315, as 
follows: United States notes, $346,681,016; Treasury 
notes, $139,583,280 ; national bank notes, $213,652,626; 
gold certificates, $50,341,889, and silver certificates, 
$304,327,504. 

The largest tract of mineral land in the United 
States not yet prospected is in Arizona. The moun- 
tains are full of gold, silver, copper, lead and other 
metals, 

The Kansas Supreme Court has sustained the con- 
stitutionality of the laws of 1893, which give 18 months 
to the debtor to redeem on all sales on execution or 
foreclosure of mortgages which were made prior to 
the passage of the law. It is believed that the decision 
involves over $100,000,000, and under it every for- 
closure and execution sale made in Kansas since 1893 
can be set aside. 

A suit has been brought in the Kansas Supreme 
Court to test the power of the State Courts to enforce 
the death penalty. Up to the present time the Gov- 
ernors of the State have in every case refused to sign 
a death warrant, and there are now 47 murderers 
under sentence of death in the penitentiary. 

The Virginia Legislature met at Richmond on the 
4th instant. Governor O’Ferrall, in his annual mes- 
sage, recommended “the passage of an act requiring 
every county or city to pay into the treasury of the 
State for the benefit of the public free school fund, the 
sum of $200 for each thousand of its population, not 
exceeding 10,000, for every lynching which may occur 
within its limits, and the expense of the militia called 
to protect a prisoner from violence shall be refunded 
to the State by the locality where the affair occurs.” 

The South Carolina Constitutional Convention, at 
Columbia, on the 4th inst., finally ratified its work 
and adjourned sine die. 

An ice cream factory at Delaven, Wisconsin, shipped 
100 cans of sweet cream to Brooklyn last week, instead 
of ice cream. The cream is sent there to be made up 
in that city, and was an experiment, no cream ever 
having been safely shipped that distance before. The 
cargo arrived at its destination in quick time, and the 
cream was found to be in prime order for freezing. 

According to a telegram from Port Townsend, 
Washington, “a concession from the Chinese Govern- 
ment to build a line of railway from tidewater to 
Peking has been obtained by a syndicate of Ameri- 
can capitalists. The road will be about 200 miles 
long and will tap a valuable coal mining district.” 

Corn is being used as fuel in central lowa, the far- 
mers claiming that the prevailing price would not 
repay the cost of husking and marketing. 

There were 414 deaths reported in this city last 
week, which is three less than the previous week and 
16 more than the corresponding week of 1894. Of the 
whole number 213 were males and 201 females: 49 
died of consumption ; 48 of heart disease ; 47 of pneu- 
monia ; 29 of diphtheria; 16 of bronchitis; 15 of in- 
flammation of the brain; 13 from casualties; 12 of 
apoplexy ; 12 of inanition ; 12 of cancer; 12 of inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels; 9 of croup; 9 of 
paralysis; 9 of nephritis; 9 of marasmus, and 9 of 
convulsions 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 2’s, 97; 4’s, 1907, reg., 1103 a 
111; conpon, 111$.a 112}, 4’s, 1925, 120} a 121; 3's, 
114§ a 115; currency 6’s, 97 a 107}. 

ge tery et. uplands, 8fc. per pound. 

EED.—Spot bran quoted at $12.25 a $13.25 per ton. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.35 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$2.60 a $2.85 ; Pennsylvania rol!er, clear, $3.00 a $3.25 ; 
do., do., straight, $3.25 a $3.35; Western winter, clear, 
$3.00 a $3.25; do., do., straight, $3.30 a $3.40; do., 
do., patent, $3.45 a $3.65 ; spring, clear, $2.75 a $3.00; 
do., straight, $3.20 a $3.35 ; do., patent, $3.40 a $3.60 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher; city mills, extra, $2.60 a 
$2.90; do., clear, $3.15 a $3.30; do., straight, $3.30 a 
$3.50 ; do., patent, $3.60 a $3.85. Rye Frour.— 
Choice Penn’a, $2.70 per bbl. BuckwHeEat Four. 
—$1.30 a $1.40 per 100 pounds for new. 


Gratn.—No. 2 red wheat, 67 a 67}c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 33} a 34c. 
No. 2 white oats, 25 a 25}c. 

Breer CatrLe.— Extra, none here; good, 4} a 4}e.; 
medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 2$ a 34c. 

SHEEP AND LAmMBs.—Extra, 3} a 3}c.; good, 3a 3}c.; 
medium, 24 a 2}c , common, 2 a 2}c.; lambs, 2} a 5e. 

Hoas.—Good Western, 5} a 5gc. No State hogs 
arrived. 

ForeiGn.—George Augustus Sala, the well-known 
journalist and author, died at Brighton, England, on 
the 8th instant. 

The correspondent of the Speaker, the paper which 
first gave publicity to the Armenian outrages, is now 
known to have close relations with the Consulates in 
Constantinople, and from the information derived from 
them he estimates that not less than 500,000 people 
have been killed, or are dying of starvation beyond 
the chance of timely relief. He says that after the 
soldiers had attacked the Armenian towns and yil- 
lages, the Kurds completed the plunder. The latter 
mixed what grain they could not carry off with dung 
and set fire to the houses, leaving the people with no 
food and their homes heaps of smouldering ruins. 

On the fifth instant, Said Pasha, President of the 
Council of State, and formerly Grand Vizier, took 
refuge in the British Embassy, fearing that he would 
be arrested. 

Lord Salisbury has sent a message to Sir Philip 
Currie, British Ambassador at Constantinople, ex press- 
ing his approval of his conduct in harboring Said 
Pasha. Said Pasha left the British Embassy in Con- 
stantinople on the 9th instant, and returned to his own 
residence. What his future course will be is not 
known 

A despatch of the 9th instant, from Rome, states 
that five companies of Italian soldiers, under com- 
mand of Major Tosselli, operating in Abyssinia, were 
surprised and surrounded by a force of 25,000 natives, 
After the soldiers had exhansted their ammunition, 
they were massacred. It is known that 14 officers and 
700 men were killed, and 300 are missing. 

It isannounced that the condition of the Czarewitch 
is absolutely hopeless. 

The town of Marlstad, Sweden, has been virtually 
burned down by fire, which started on the evening of 
the 5th instant. The telegraph wires are all pros- 
trated and railway trains are unable to leave the 
town, so that details are not readily obtainable, and 
the houseless inhabitants are unable to take refuge in 
other places. The town, which is situated at the 
mouth of the Tida, 156 miles from Stockholm, has a 
population of about 3,000, three-fourths of whom have 
already been rendered homeless. 

The rebels have overrun the province of Kan Su, in 
North China, and taken its capital, with 2,000 prison- 
ers. Itis reported that China has asked Russia whether 
the Czar would be willing to send aid to suppress the 
uprising in case of need. 

There is Lut one factory in Japan where leather 
shoes are made. The natives, except about the court, 
wear sandals of straw or wood, 

The longest telegraph line in the world above 
ground and without a break, has just been completed 
in Australia. The line runs from Rockhampton, in 
Queensland, to Broome, in Western Australia, and 
crosses abont two-thirds of the entire continent. The 
total length is something over 6,000 miles. 

A despatch from Colon makes the statement that 
Government returns show that the last rebellion in 
Colombia cost $15,000,000. 


NOTICES. 


Quoratton BLocks.—This holiday gift has a printed 
quotation with the date for every day of 1896. It is 
four by five inches, with a pretty cover. The selec- 
tions are from the best authors, and are designed to 
meet a wide range of tastes and moods. The months 
have the numbers, not the names. Price 25 cents; 
tive for $1.00. 

Racuet G. Sreer, Tacoma, Ohio. 

To be had at Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Racuert G. Hatt, Plain Milliner, will be at 269 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, on and after First 
Month 3rd, 1896. Orders will receive prompt atten- 
tion. 


Frienps’ Institute Lyceum.—The next meeting 
will be held at 140 North Sixteenth Street, Sixth-day, 
Twelfth Month 13th, at 8 p. M. 
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